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holding wine, is in Egyptian Kb; the Egyptian upwty, a legate, appears 
in Assyrian as uputi or ubuti. In the Tell-el-Amama letters, according 
to Bohl, Sprache der Tell-Amama Briefe, section gb, pa often stands 
where ba is called for etymologically. It is not likely that the Egyptians 
were more accurate in the pronunciation of Semitic loan-words than 
the Semites were themselves. On page 32, line 3 from the bottom, read 
are for as; on page 34, line 1, read of for to; and on page 47, line 18, 
read for for from. The argument for the identification of the name 
Moses with the Egyptian m's (page 47) may be strengthened now by 
reference to my note on the use of the sibilant in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XXXV, 1 10 ff . 

J. M. Powis Smith 
University op Chicago 



A POPULAR STUDY OF OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION 1 

The author makes clear at the outset, in his brief Preface, the purpose 
and method of procedure in this volume. He has "adopted the topical 
method as best calculated to meet the needs of the preacher and general 
Bible student." As this method presupposes some acquaintance with 
the religious history of Israel as a whole, the first chapter, of 30 pages, 
"is consequently devoted to a brief outline of the development of Old 
Testament religion and literature," closing with a handy chronology of 
the writings. 

This task out of the way, the author proceeds with his topical 
arrangement. The Preface goes on to say that "the aim of the book is 
to give an account of the origin and development of the leading religious 
ideas of the Old Testament," and by his method the writer well nigh 
admits that "ideas" are of more importance in the history of religion 
than "development." The reviewer must say, however, that a serious 
and on the whole a very fair attempt is made to deal with genesis and 
development. 

Any method adopted in such a complex field would subject the 
author to the necessity of some repetitions, and for finished and concise 
treatment the topical method has some advantages. Possibly we have 
become so used to viewing Old Testament religion from the develop- 
mental angle, as a result of the published works of the leading scholars 
in this field during the last generation and more, that even a topical 

1 The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. By Albert C. Knudson. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1918. 416 pages. 
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arrangement, with all its high-sounding "attributes" and theological 
captions, cannot throw us off guard. At any rate, in this instance the 
author has so carefully chosen titles that have red-blood vitality in them 
that we are scarcely conscious of any offence against our sense of "his- 
toricity"; this is especially true in the second half of the volume, where 
the seven chapters have the following headings : " The Nature of Man " ; 
" The Doctrine of Sin " ; " The Problem of Suffering " ; " Forgiveness and 
Atonement"; "Nationalism and Individualism"; "The Messianic 
Hope"; and "The Future Life." 

The first half of the book is a systematic theology; in seven chapters 
the author deals with as many "attributes" of God, in the following 
order: personality, unity, spirituality, power, holiness, righteousness, 
and love. Chapter ix is a rather full treatment of "Angels and Other 
Divine Beings," in which a more prominent development of angelology 
in pre-exilic times than is now commonly admitted is contended for. 
Indeed, the pre-exilic, even pre-prophetic, period was a very important 
one for "the higher faith of Israel" in the mind of the author, and in 
nearly every chapter he shows his willingness to champion this view. 
This may best be set forth in his own words in his Preface. 

Scholars are generally agreed on the history of religious thought in Israel 
after the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But with reference to earlier times, 
especially the pre-prophetic period, considerable difference of opinion still pre- 
vails. It is the contention of this book that the literary prophets were not, in 
the proper sense of the term, the "creators of ethical monotheism." The 
higher faith of Israel may be traced back into the pre-prophetic period. In- 
deed the germ is to be found in the teaching of Moses. 

This whole question is most fully treated in his chapter on "The 
Righteousness of God," where the rise of ethical monotheism is dis- 
cussed, with the result that " the new and profound sense of gratitude 
and loyalty called forth by the marvelous deliverance of the Israelites," 
"in itself a profoundly ethical act," involving "such a surrender of the 
human to the divine will and such an outflow of joyful gratitude to God 
that the prophets centuries later looked back upon it as the ideal expres- 
sion of the nation's religious life" — this was the origin of ethical 
monotheism. 

In his chapter on "Nationalism and Individualism" a strong and 
convincing plea is made in behalf of a larger place for the individual in 
this same early period. The same may be said for the Messianic idea. 

The writer has done good work in calling the attention of the modern 
school to the danger of large and sweeping generalizations. He has not 
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trodden controverted ground to any great extent, having preferred to 

keep on the safe side, but he has produced a very readable book, full of 

information for the general reader, scholarly, modern, constructive, 

practical — in fact, a manual for "the preacher and general Bible 

student." 

D. E. Thomas 
Edmonton, Canada 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 1 

The general character of this monumental work is so well established 
by the volumes that have already appeared that a review of the latest 
publication can do little more than to reiterate what has already been 
said. The undertaking is so stupendous that the matter of selecting 
topics and discovering the proper writers requires almost superhuman 
powers. Moreover, while the time is ripe for such a work as this, which 
should represent a historical as contrasted with a dogmatic way of 
discussing religion, comparatively few scholars in the field of the Chris- 
tian religion are able to think of their own religion in historical terms. 
The reader who consults the encyclopedia will often be struck by the 
contrast between articles dealing with non-Christian religions and those 
dealing with Christian beliefs or customs. Thus in the midst of a 
series of historical articles setting forth the ideas and the customs of 
prayer in various religions there is a theological discussion distinctly 
apologetic in content, dealing with Christian prayer. 

In connection with several articles, e.g., Possession, Prayer, and 
Purification, there is an introductory section, setting forth the important 
data found in connection with the subject under discussion in every 
religion. Such a general orientation is an admirable preparation for the 
study of the detailed accounts of the various religions which constitute 
the bulk of the longer articles. It could have been employed more 
frequently with advantage. The article on Psychology is purely tech- 
nical and the reader is left to formulate his own conception of the bear- 
ings of it on either religion or ethics. An article on Psychology of 
Religion would have been more to the point; but no such article appears. 
The bulk of the encyclopedia is already so great that it seems a pity to 
give space to an article which might just as well have found a place in a 
purely non-religious work. The article on Prophecy is unfortunately 

1 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. X, Picts — Sacraments. Edited by 
James Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie and Louis H. Gray. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, ioio. xx+915 pages. $7.00. 



